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which shall be necessary for the decision of the
Legislature on a constitutional measure; all these
questions belong to the very essence of constitutional
doctrine. There is no one of them which is peculiar
to this country ; what is peculiar to this country is
the extreme vagueness with which all of them are
conceived and stated. The Americans of the United
States, feeling on all sides the strongest pressure of
Democracy, but equipped with a remarkable wealth
of constitutional knowledge inherited from their fore-
fathers, have had to take up and solve every one
of them. I will endeavour to show what have been
their methods of solution. I will not at present go
for an example to the Constitution of the United
States, abounding as it does in the manifold restric-
tions thought necessary by its framers for the pur-
pose of securing in a probably democratic society
the self-command without which it could not become
or remain a nation. It will be sufficient for my ob-
ject to quote the provisions respecting the procedure
to be followed on constitutional amendments, con-
tained in the Constitutions of individual States,
which, I need nofc say, can only legislate within the
limits permitted to them by the Federal Constitution.
One of the subjects, however, on which the powers
of the several States were till lately exclusive and are
still most extensive, is the Franchise ; and this gives
a peculiar value and interest to the provisions which